























RESISTANCE TO TYRANNY. 


BREAKING AWAY; 


oR, 


The Fortunes of a Student. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST ATTENDS ‘THE TRIAL OF 
BILL POODLES AND DICK PEARL. 


I CONFESS that I was appalled at the bold- 

ness and daring of my fellow-students, who 
had actually taken possession of the Parkville 
Liberal Institute, and purposed to mete out 
justice to me and to Bill Poodles. There was 
a certain kind of solemnity in the proceedings, 
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which was not without its effect upon me. My 
companions were thoroughly in earnest, and 
the affair was not to be a farce. 

Mr. Parasyte, after prayer, had made‘a state- 
ment to the students in regard to the unpleas- 
ant event of the day, in which he represented 
me as a contumacious offender, one who de- 
sired to make all the trouble he could; an 
obstinate, self-willed fellow, whose example 
was dangerous to the general peace, and who 
had refused to be guided by reason and com- 
mon sense. He told the students that he had 
even offered to pay for my boat — a concession 
on his part which had had no effect in softening 
my obdurate nature. He appealed to them to 
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sustain the discipline of the Parkville Liberal 
Institute, which had always been celebrated as 
a remarkably orderly and quiet establishment. 
He then added that he should consult my uncle 
in regard to me, and be guided in some meas- 
ure by his judgment. 

The students heard him in silence; but Bob 
Hale assured me that it was with compressed 
lips, and a fixed determination to carry out the 
plan which had been agreed upon while the 
boys were watching the chase on the lake, and 
which had not been modified by the wilful de- 
struction of the Splash. 

I glanced around at my fellow-students as I 
entered the hall; and though they smiled as 
their gaze met mine, there was a look of ear- 
nestness and determination which could not be 
mistaken. Henry Vallington, the chairman, 
judge, or whatever the name of his office was, 
had the reputation of being the steadiest boy 
in the school. It was understood that he in- 
tended to become a minister. He was about 
eighteen, and was nearly fitted to enter col- 
lege. He never joined in what were called the 
** scrapes” of the Institute, but devoted him- 
self with the closest attention to his studies. 
He was esteemed and respected by all who 
knew him; and when I saw him presiding 
over this irregular assemblage, I could not 
help regarding the affair, as much more serious 
than it had before seemed, even to me, the chief 
actor therein. 

Poodles and Pearl, I learned, had been cap- 
tured in their rooms, and dragged by sheer 
force into the school-room, to be examined 
on the charges to be preferred against them. 
Poodles looked timid and terrified, while Pearl 
‘was dogged and resolute. 

“Thornton,” said Henry Vallington, as my 
conductors paused before the judge, ‘‘I have 
sent for you in order that we may ascertain 
the truth of the charges brought against you 
by Mr. Parasyte. If you provoked the quarrel 
to-day noon with Poodles, it is no more than 
fair and right that you should make the apol- 
ogy required of you. If you did not, we intend 
to stand by you. Have you anything to say?” 

‘*T wish to say, in the first place, that, guilty 
er innocent, I am willing to submit to what- 
ever penalty the principal imposes upon me.” 

‘* That is very well for you, but it won’t do 
for us,” interposed the judge. ‘If such gross 
injustice is done to one, it may be to another. 
We act in self-defence.” 

**T don’t know what you intend to do; but I 
am opposed to any disorderly conduct, and to 
any violation of the rules of the Institute.” 

**We know you are, Thornton; and you 
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shall not be held responsible for what we do 
to-night. If you are willing to tell us what 
you know about this affair, all right. If not, 
we shall go on without you.” 

*T am willing to tell:the truth here, as I 
have done to-day. As there seems to be some 
mistake in regard to what transpired between 
Mr. Parasyte and myself, up stairs, I will state 
the facts as they occurred. He agreed to pay 
for my boat on condition that I would apolo- 
gize, privately, to Poodles, and publicly to the 
principal. I offered to apologize to Mr. Para- 
syte, but not to Poodles, who was the aggressor 
in the beginning. I told him, if Poodles would 
perform half the examples now, I would make 
the apology to him.” 

““That’s it!” shouted half a dozen boys, 

‘* Order! ” interposed the judge, sternly. 

“T think that would be a good way to prove 
that Poodles did or did not tell the truth, when 
he said he had performed the examples,” in- 
terposed Bob Hale. 

“ Capital!” added Tom Rush. 

**T approve the method; but let us have no 
disorder,” replied Vallington. ‘‘ Conduct Poo- 
dles to the blackboard.” 

The custodians of the culprit promptly 
obeyed this order, and led him to the black- 
board, which was cleaned for immediate use. 
The school-room was well lighted, and the ex- 
pression on the faces of all could be distinctly 
seen. 

* Poodles; we desire to have justice done to 
all,” said Vallington, when the culprit had 
taken his place at the blackboard. ‘ You 
shall have fair play in every respect. You 
shall have a chance to prove that you were 
right, and Thornton wrong.” 

“ Well, I was right,” replied Poodles. 

* Did you perform all the examples on your 
paper without any help?” 

*¢* Of course I did.” 

“Then of course you know how to perform 
them. Here is an examination paper. If you 
can perform five of the ten examples, you shall 
be acquitted.” 

“ Perhaps I don’t choose to do them,” said 
Poodles, looking around for some way to 
escape his fate. 

‘Are you not willing that the truth should 
come out?” 

**T told the truth to-day.” 

“ All right, if you did. You surely will not 
object to Zrove that you did. You shall have 
fair play, I repeat.” 

‘* Suppose I don’t choose to do them?” asked 
Poodles, doubtfully. 

“Then we shall take it for granted that 
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you did not do them, as you declared on your 
paper.” 

“You can take it for granted, then, if you 
like,” answered Poodles, as he dropped the 
chalk. 

“You refuse to perform the examples — do 
you?” demanded Vallington, sternly. 

** Yes, I do.” 

“Then you may take the consequences. 
Either you shall be expelled from the Institute, 
or at least fifty of us will petition our parents 
to take us from this school... We ‘have done 
with you.” 

Bill Poodles smiled, and was pleased to get 
off so easily; but I noticed that Dick Pearl 
turned pale, and looked very much troubled. 
He was a relative of Mr. Parasyte, and it was 
generally understood that he was a free scholar, 
his parents being too poor to pay his board 
and tuition. While he expected to be ducked 
in the lake, or subjected to some personal in- 
dignity, after the manner in which boys usually 
treat such cases, his courage was good. Now, 
it appeared that the boys simply intended to 
have Poodles expelled, or to ask their parents 
and guardians to remove them; and as most of 
the students were from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, they would probably have in- 
fluence enough to effect their design. 

“« Pearl,” said the judge, while the other cul- 
prit was apparently still attempting to figure 
out the result of the trial. 

‘*T’m here,” replied Pearl. 

‘“‘ We are entirely satisfied that Poodles had 
some assistance in performing his examples. 
It is believed that you gave him that assistance. 
If you did, own up.” 

“* Who says I helped Poodles?” 

“Tsay so, for one,” added the judge, sharply. 

“Can you prove it?” 

“‘T will answer that question after you have 
confessed or refused to confess. You shall 
have fair play, as well as Poodles. If you wish 
to put yourself right on the record, you can do 
80; if not, you shall leave, or we will.” 

Pearl looked troubled. He was under very 
great obligations to Mr. Parasyte. If he de- 
nied that he had helped Poodles, and it was 
then proved against him, the boys would in- 
sist that he should be expelled. If he stood 
out, he must either be expelled, or the Insti- 
tute be broken up. He did not appear willing 
to take such a responsibility. 

*You can do as you please, Pearl; but tell 
the truth, if you say anything,” continued 
Vallington. 

““T did help Poodles,” said he, looking down 
at the floor. 
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‘* How much did you help him?” 

“T lent him my examination paper, and he 
copied all the solutions upon his own.” 

‘“* And after that you were willing to declare 
that you had not assisted any one?” demanded 
the judge, with a look of supreme contempt on 
his fine features. 

“Thad not helped any one when I signed 
my paper.” 

‘“Humph!” exclaimed Vallington, with a 
withering sneer. ‘That is the meanest kind 
of a lie.” 

**T didn’t mean to assist him; he teased me 
till I couldn’t help myself,” pleaded Pearl. 

A further examination showed that Poodles 
had browbeaten and threatened him; and we 
were disposed to palliate Pearl’s offence, in 
consideration of his poverty and his dependent 
position, after he had confessed his error. 

‘“‘ Are you willing to make this acknowledg- 
ment to Mr. Parasyte?” asked the judge, in a 
tone of compassion. 

“T don’t want to; but I will. I suppose he 
will send me home then,” replied the culprit. 

‘We will do what we can for you,” added 
the judge. 

Pearl had been a pretty good fellow among 
the boys, was generally popular, and all were 
sorry for him. But his confession in a manner 
absolved him, and the students heartily de- 
clared that they would stand by him. 

‘* Our business is finished,” said Vallington, 
“unless Poodles has something more to say.” 

Poodles had listened with consternation to 
the confession of Pearl, and he now appeared 
to be dissatisfied with himself rather than with 
the court. 

“I didn’t think Dick Pearl would let on in 
that way,” said he, casting a reproachful 
glance at his fellow-culprit. 

“He has told the truth. If he had not con- 
fessed, we could have proved that he helped 
you,” added Vallington. ‘I have seen the six 
papers that were all right myself. Pearl per- 
formed the third example in a very peculiar 
and roundabout way; and Poodles had it in 
the same way, while he did the other four by 
the most direct method.” 

‘*T suppose it’s of no use to stand out now,” 
said Poodles, timidly. 

* Will you confess now?” 

SI will, if it will do any good.” 

“If you will tell the truth to Mr. Parasyte, 
that is all we want. The fellows haven’t any- 
thing against you. Will you do so?” 

‘**T will if you say I shall not be expelled,” 
whined Poodles. 

‘“‘T can only say that we will not ask for your 
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expulsion. I suppose there is no danger of 
Mr. Parasyte expelling you,” added the judge, 
with a dry humor, appreciated by all the 
students. 

‘*Mr. Parasyte !” exclaimed one. of the 
sentinels at the door. 

There was an attempt on the part of the 
principal to pull the door open, but it was well 
secured upon the inside. 

“Let him in,” said the judge. 

The door opened, and Mr. Parasyte entered 
the school-room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST VANQUISHES THE SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 


R. PARASYTE had evidently obtained 

some information in regard to the great 
rebellion before he entered the school-room; 
for though he looked extremely troubled, he 
did not seem to be so much astonished as 
might have been expected. He was admitted 
by order of the judge, and took off his hat as 
he walked up the aisle to the platform, wiping 
away the perspiration which gathered on his 
heated brow under the severe mental struggles 
his position induced. 

‘What does all this mean?” he demanded, 
with a sternness which we could not help 
seeing was assumed. 

The boys were all orderly and quiet; the 
school-room was as still as during the regular 
sessions of the Institute. The sentinels, with 
their bats and clubs, stood immovable at their 
stations, and the scene produced its full im- 
pression upon the mind of the principal. As 
he did not seem to be prepared to receive an 
answer to his question, none was given; and 
Mr. Parasyte glanced uneasily around the 
room, apparently seeking to obtain a better 
understanding of the scene. 

‘What does all this mean?” demanded he, 
a second time. 

“It means, sir,” replied Henry Vallington, 
“that the boys are dissatisfied, and intend to 
have things set right.” 

“Is this a proper way to express their dis- 
satisfaction — to take advantage of my absence 
to get up a riotous assembly?” 

‘* We have been perfectly orderly, sir,” added 
the judge, in respectful tones. 

‘How came you here, Thornton ?” con- 
tinued the principal, as his gaze rested on me. 

“We brought him here, sir,” promptly in- 
terposed Vallington, anxious to relieve me o€ 
any responsibility for my escape from my 
prison-chamber. 
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‘** Vallington, I confess my astonishment at 
seeing you engaged in an affair of this kind,” 
said Mr. Parasyte, reproachfully ; and he fixed 
his gaze upon the judge, and again wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. ‘I have al- 
ways regarded you as an orderly and well- 
behaved boy.” 

‘*T do not expect to forfeit my reputation as 
such by what Ihave done. Mr. Parasyte, the 
boys are dissatisfied. We are not little chil- 
dren. We have all reached the years of discre- 
tion, and we know the difference between right 
and wrong, between justice and injustiée.” 

“Do you intend to read me a lecture?” de- 
manded the principal, angrily. 

“No, sir; I had no such intention — only 
to state the facts.” 

‘‘ But you are arraigning me, the principal 
of the Parkville Liberal Institute,” added Mr. 
Parasyte, measuring the judge from head to 
foot. 

“* You, may call it what you please, sir.” 

‘¢ May I ask what you purpose to do?” con- 
tinued the principal, in a sneering tone, not 
unmingled with timidity. 

“* Poodles,” said the judge, turning to the 
lank toady, ‘‘stand up.” 

He obeyed; and being now with the ma- 
jor:ty of the boys, I think he was mean enough 
to enjoy the discomfiture of Mr. Parasyte, for 
there can be no real respect or true sympathy 
in the relation of one flunky with another. 

“Are you ready to tell the whole truth?” 
demanded Vallington. 

“T am,” replied Poodles. 

‘Perhaps you will be willing to inform Mr. 
Parasyte, in the beginning, whether you do so 
of your own free will and accord, or not.” 

**T do so of my own free will and accord.” 

‘* Did you perform the examples on the ex- 
amination paper without any assistance?” 

‘* T did not.” 

‘* How many did you do yourself?” 

‘None of them.” 

‘* Who struck the first blow in the affray on 
the pier with Thornton? ” 

‘**T did,” answered Poodles, with a silly leer. 
‘* Thornton told the facts just exactly as they 
were.” 

“You may sit»down.” 

Mr. Parasyte wiped his brow again. 

‘*¢ Pearl,” continued Vallington. 

This culprit, unlike his companion in guilt, 
looked sheepish and crestfallen, as he slowly 
rose from his seat. He was not so base and 
low-minded as Poodles, and he felt a genuine 
shame for the mean conduct of which he had 
been guilty. 
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‘* Have you anything to say, Pearl?” asked 
the judge. 

“T lent my paper to Poodles, who copied 
the solutions from it,” replied Pearl; with his 
glance fixed upon the floor. 

“That's all; you may sit down.” 

Pearl seated himself; and if a pin had fallen 
to the floor then, it might have been heard in 
the anxious silence that followed. Mr. Para- 
syte’s chest heaved with emotion. He wanted 
to storm, and scold, and threaten, but seemed 
to be afraid to do so. 

‘*T have nothing more to say at present, Mr. 
Parasyte. In the name and in behalf of the 
students, I have brought the facts to your 
notice,” said Vallington, breaking the impres- 
sive stillness, as the principal did not seem 
disposed to do so. 

‘‘ After the riotous proceedings of this after- 
neon, I might have expected this; but I did 
not,” the principal began. ‘‘ You appear to 
have intimidated Poodles to such an extent that 
he has entirely modified and reversed the state- 
ments he made this afternoon. He is a weak- 
minded boy, and it was not difficult to do so.” 

This remark roused the ire of Poodles, and 
it required a sharp reprimand from the judge 
to repress his impertinence. 


‘Pearl is‘a poor boy, upon whose fears you 


seem to have successfully wrought. A confes- 
sion from either of them, under the circum- 
stances, is not reliable. I do not countenance 
this:meeting, or these proceedings. I am not 
to be intimidated by your action. In regard to 
what you have done, I have: nothing to say; 
but I require you to separate, and go at once 
to your rooms.” 

“Will you be kind enough to inform us 
what you intend to do, Mr. Parasyte?” said 
Vallington. 

“Tam not to be taken to task by my pupils.” 

‘* We do not intend to resort to any disor- 
derly proceedings,” added the judge. ‘* Poodles 
and Pearl, without compulsion, have acknowl- 
edged their errors, and it has been fully proved 
that Thornton was not to blame for the affair 
on the pier. We ask, therefore, that Thornton 
be restored to his rank and ‘privileges as a 
member of the Institute. If this is not done, 
at least fifty of us will sign a paper urging our 
parents and guardians to take us ‘away from 
this school.” 

“‘T will grant nothing under these circum- 
stances — promise nothing,” replied the prin- 
cipal, doggedly. 

“We are in no haste. We leave the matter 
for your consideration, Mr. Parasyte. We will 
all-go to‘our rooms now.” 
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Vallington left the chair, and walked out of 
the school-room, followed in good order by all 
the students who had taken part in these ir- 
regular proceedings. I was going out with the 
rest, when Mr. Parasyte intimated that he had 
something to say to me, and I remained. 
When the boys had all gone, he invited me 
to accompany him to his private office—a 
small apartment, opening from the main hall, 
near the front door, in which he received call- 
ers, and sat in state when not employed in the 
school-room. 

There is an old saying that “‘ you must sum- 
mer and winter” a man before you know him. 
Mr. Parasyte was considered a tyrant; not a 
coarse and brutal tyrant, but a refined and 
gentlemanly one, who cows you by his polite 
impertinence. He seldom indulged in harsh 
speech, never in personal violence — at least 
no instance of it was known to the students. 
He indulged in sneers and polished brow- 
beating. “A boy was never stupid —he lacked 
common intelligence; never a blockhead — 
his perceptions were very dull. His polite 
epithets were more cutting than good round 
invectives would have been. 

He had a will of his own; and he was obsti- 
nate, mulish, pig-headed. If he had been sur- 
prised into declaring that black was white, then 
black would continue to be white, in spite of 
positive demonstration to the contrary. He was 
dogmatic to the last degree; and this is a fault 
to which the schoolmaster is peculiarly liable. 
It required the event of the day whereof I 
speak to enable us fully to comprehend Mr. 
Parasyte. We had summered him before ; 
now we were to winter him. 

What he had said in the school-room indi- 
cated that he intended to regard the confes- 
sions of Poodles and Pearl as extorted from 
them by intimidation, and that he purposed to 
persist in persecuting me. I had no desire to 
be a martyr; but I did not see how I could 
help myself. 

“Thornton, I see you intend, if possible, 
to break up the Parkville Liberal Institute,” 
said he. 

“No, sir, Ido not. I hadn’t anything to do 
with what took place in the school-room,” I 
replied. , 

“You did not seem to be a martyr there,” 
sneered he. ‘‘ The boys have made a mistake; 
so have you. They don’t know me; you don’t. 
You got up a quarrel this afternoon.” 

‘*No, sir, I did not.” , 

** Don’t contradict me,” said he, sharply. “TI 
say you got up a quarrel this afternoon.” 

“ And I say I did not.” 
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“‘T am in no humor to trifle with you,” said 
he, opening a desk, and taking out a cowhide. 

I was willing to confess, when I saw that 
implement, that I had not known him before. 
He was about to step down from refined to 
brutal tyranny. 

** Poodles himself has confessed that he lied,” 
I added, taking no further notice of the cow- 
hide. 

** Confessed!” exclaimed Mr. Parasyte, sav- 
agely. ‘‘ The boys have either bribed or fright- 
ened him into this confession. It will have no 
effect upon me.” 

‘*T have nothing to say, then,” I answered, 
with dignity. ‘If you will look into the case 
again, and require Poodles to do the examples, 
you will see that you, and not the boys, have 
made a mistake.” 

* Silence, sir! Idon’t intend to be addressed 
in that impudent way by any student. I have 
attempted to suppress this rebellion by mild 
means; but they have failed. I have been to 
see your uncle. As I supposed he would, he 


has taken a proper view of the case. He does 
not wish to have you expelled, and I revoke 
my sentence; but he desires to have you re- 
duced to subjection.”. . 

My uncle had actually spoken, and taken 


sides with the tyrant. 
not intimidated. 

“IT have drawn up a paper for you to sign, 
which shall be read to the boys to-morrow 
morning. There it is.” 

I glanced at the document. It was an ac- 
knowledgment of all Mr. Parasyte charged me 
with, and a promise to behave myself properly. 
I refused to sign it. The principal rolled up 
his sleeves, and took the cowhide in his hand. 
He looked cool and malignant. 

‘*Then I shall do as your uncle wishes me 
to do—reduce you to subjection,” said he. 
‘** Consider well what you are doing.” 

‘‘T have considered, sir. 1f you strike me 
with that cowhide, I shall do the best I can to 
defend myself.” 

‘Do you threaten me?” demanded Mr. Par- 
asyte, stepping towards me with a jerk. 

“No, sir; but I will not submit to a blow, if 
it costs me my life.” 

“Won't you? We'll see.” 

He did see. He struck me. The blow cut 
my soul. I sprang upon him with all the 
tiger in my nature let loose. I kicked, bit, 
scratched. I clawed at his throat like a vam- 
_ Pire, and, though severely belabored, I finally 
wrenched the cowhide from his grasp, and 
hurled him back so that he fell full length 


upon the floor. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


I was astonished, but 
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THE STORY OF ZOE. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


M* dear Boys and Girls, if you are ever 
tempted to repine at fortune, it may do 
you good to hear the sorrows of a poor little 
orphan. 

What is my true name I do not know; but a 
romantic lady called me Zoe Fontleroy, and 
ofter keeping me six weeks, and finding I had 
the scald head, sent me back to the asylum. I 
believe my father was killed on a railroad, and 
while I was a wee baby my mother died of a 
broken heart. 

I don’t wish to complain; but it is rather 
hard for a little girl to be left floating about 
the world like a.chip in a freshet. First one 
charitable woman would take me up, then 
another; but they put me down again, as if 
they were disappointed in me. My head grew 
so bad that I wore a little black skull-cap; and 
yellow freckles appeared on my face like Great 
Dippers, Orions, and other constellations in 
the sky. Iwasn’t pretty, and I wasn’t good, 
and I didn’t care for trying to do right till I 
went to Mrs. Prince's, when I was eleven 
years old. 

You don’t know how cheering it was to find 
myself in her clean kitchen, scouring knives, 
and not being scolded every time I spilled a 
grain of brickdust. I began to think to my- 
self, — 

“* Zoe, who. knows but you may grow up re- 
spectable, after all, and have handkerchiefs 
With your name marked on them, and bureau- 
drawers all by yourself?” 

The sun beamed in at the kitchen windows, 
and fell on the almanac hanging close by the 
cupboard door, where grandpa Prince kept his 
razors and hone; then it fell lovingly on the 
drab floor with black spots, and on me so 
homely and happy, with my sleeved apron on, 
chopping mince-meat, or blacking the stove. 

Mrs. Prince told the minister I had an affec- 
tionate heart, and she meant to give me a fair 
trial. Iheard her say this when she called me 
to bring a glass of water. 

‘* She seems awkward and stupid,” said Mrs. 
Prince; ‘‘ but I. believe she has: undeveloped 
resources.” 

I wondered what she meant by “ undevel- 
oped resources,” but concluded from the tone 
of her voice that it must be something compli- 
mentary. 

I had never been at school, except now and 
then. a half day, and hadn’t gained much 
good; for.once I caught the measles there, 
and at another time the hooping-cough. But 
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now Mrs. Prince kindly allowed me to go pretty 
regularly, and I was advanced to the Fifth 
Reader, and could cipher in Compound Pro- 
portion when I was fourteen years old. My 
head was better; my hair was beginning to 
grow a little; I had the confidence of Mrs, 
Prince and the love of the children, so that, 
on the whole, life was quite comfortable for 
me, when Miss Nelly Fielding came, like a 
sponge, to wipe out all my hopes. 

I call her a sponge, for I see now how she 
had a way of absorbing, not only love and 
good will, but other things; and she did it all 
so softly! She was as gentle as a zephyr, and 
the white feather in her hat was as soft as a 
snow-storm. How I envied her, and wished I 
could change places with her! She came from 
Maine, was a dress-maker, and everybody 
at M. was charmed with her skill in her 
art. All the first people patronized her, and 
received her into their families almost like a 
familiar friend. She ‘‘ had seen better days,” 
she said. So has everybody, or everybody’s 
grandfather. But I didn’t believe the days 
Miss Fielding saw now were any worse than 
those she had seen before. I didn’t think well 
of her, because, when she came and staid a 
week or two at a time at Mrs. Prince’s, she 


was often washing out little things in the sink, 
just after dinner, scarcely noticing me except 
to push me out of the way. I had learned that 
I was a human being, and I didn’t like to be 
treated like a caterpillar. 

It was her rudeness which hardened me 
against her, and caused me to watch her from 


under my eyelashes. Once she had the head- 
ache, and went to her chamber to try to get a 
nap. Shortly afterwards I heard some one 
walking softly overhead, and said I to myself, 
“Tl see what this sly puss is about in Miss 
Abby’s room.” 

So I crept up; and what was Miss Fielding 
doing but peeping into little Miss Abby’s 
bureau! I didn’t believe Mrs.’Prince had sent 
her there; but if I had told my mistress, she 
would have said, ‘“‘I never listen to tales.” 
She wouldn’t have believed anything poor Zoe 
might say against her favorite, Miss Nelly. So 
I kept my own counsel; but I thought all the 
while how much curiosity this young lady 
must possess, and what evanescent headaches 
she had. 

Still I never dreamed that she could break 
the eighth commandment; and when it was 
whispered about in the family that some arti- 
cles of jewelry were missing, I was greatly sur- 
prised, thinking it mysterious that a person 
who conversed so elegantly, and had such re- 
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fined manners, could be light-fingered. In my 
inexperience it never once occurred to me that 
I myself could be an object of suspicion. Shall 
I ever forget the thrill of horror which shot 
through my heart when Mrs. Prince, taking 
me into the china closet, and locking the door, 
said to me kindly, but firmly, — 

“Zoe, it grieves me sorely to find you guilty 
of theft.” 

‘What do you mean, ma’am?” screamed I, 
ready to spring out of the window. 

Then she went on, as if it were a perfectly 
plain case, to speak of the exceeding sinfulness 
of such conduct in a child who had been taught 
her duty to God and her fellow-men. 

**O, Mrs. Prince!” cried I, clutching her 
dress. ‘‘ Haven’t I lived with you three whole 
years? and since the first six months have you 
ever known me to tell an untruth? Won’t you 
believe me, can’t you believe me, when I say I 
never stole so much as a pin in my life?” 

The good woman wept, as an angel might 
weep, to hear me perjure myself, as she sup- 
posed; and all I could say only distressed her 
the more. 

In point of fact, a breast-pin had been found 
stitched into the pocket of my best merino 
dress, and it seemed to the family that my 
guilt was established. Mr. Prince was dis- 
posed to send me to jail; but his wife pleaded 
eloquently for me; and if I had only made ah 
open confession, and told where I had secreted 
my stolen goods, I almost think, in her kind- 
ness of heart, she would have retained me in 
the family. She did the next best thing; she 
found a home for me with a childless old couple 
in the next town. My reputation had gone 
before me, and it was hardly strange that I 
should be treated by the Murrays like a little 
outcast. It was dreary enough. I felt ‘‘ as 
alone as Lyra in the sky.” I wondered how 
long a heart could ache as mine did without 
breaking. Still I did not believe God had 
utterly forsaken me. I trusted him with half 
my heart; I held on by his mercy with one 
finger. How I wish now I had trusted him 
fully! for I see that all this while he pitied me, 
and intended to establish my innocence. 

I will tell you how it came about. After I 
left Mr. Prince’s, Miss Fielding continued to 
smile upon a few select families at M.; but in 
course of time these families began to miss 
various articles of dress and ornament; and 
as their favorite Nelly was above reproach, 
suspicion generally fastened, as in my case, 
upon some unfortunate domestic. I am told 
that in this way three or four poor girls were 
thrown out of employment. 
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But artful Miss Nelly was weaving a tangled 
web, in which she was sure to be caught, soon- 
er or later. Mrs. Fox, a wealthy lady, lost a 
beautiful sable cape. Her husband did a very 
wise thing; he went at once to Boston, to all 
the fur dealers, asking leave to examine second- 
hand tippets and muffs. After a long search, 
he' came upon the very article Mrs. Fox had 
lost. 

‘* Pray tell me,” said he to the merchant, 
‘* how this came in your possession? I do not 
ask from idle curiosity.” 

The reply was, that it had been brought by a 
fine-looking young lady, with a white feather 
in her hat. She came from M.; at any rate, a 
conductor on the. M. cars had escorted her to 
the store. 

* Phe wished to exchange this for a less ex- 
pensive article,” added the merchant; ‘so I 
gave her another cape, and a muff to match.” 

It was very easy to identify Miss Fielding by 
this clew she had so thoughtlessly given... Mr. 


Fox confronted her with the cape in his hand; 
but out of pity for her friendless condition, he 
promised not to bring her to justice if she 
would go.at once out of the state. 

She was desperately frightened, and made 
all haste away from M., not even stopping to 


take her baggage, but ordering it: to. be sent 
after her. It was thought best to open her 
trunk; and in it were found quantities of lost ar- 
ticles, some of which had not even been missed, 
and among other things, my dear Mrs. Prince’s 
gold watch and chain. 

Now, what did my excellent friends, the 
Princes, do but come to me, with tears in their 
eyes, and beg me to forgive their injustice? As 
if they could have done any differently, with 
appearances so strongly against me! 

They did not ask me if I would go back to 
them; but Mrs. Prince smilingly told me to 
put on my bonnet and shawl, for the carriage 
was waiting. O, how thankful I felt! It 
seemed to me that the earth was made all 
over again, and that I was the happiest child 
who ever walked on it. Did I wish then to 
change places with Miss Fielding? 

Mrs. Prince kept me till I was eighteen, 
when I learned: the milliner’s trade; and now, 
for two years, I have been supporting myself 
very handsomely. 

But I can never forget my childish sorrows; 
and if you ever see a poor orphan girl strug- 
gling with the world, you may tell her she has 
the heartfelt sympathy of Zoe Fontleroy. 

—_—>—____— 

—— Tue clarion .was.a-kind of trumpet ori- 

ginated by the Moors about the year 800. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 
Translated from the French. 
BY THE. AUTHOR OF ‘ BESSIE LOVELL.” 
IV.— Tue TREE IN THE ROTUNDA. 


|< etemcemeag admired the flowers very much, 
but was all curiosity about the mysterious 
tree.. She supposed that the prince would 
remove the linen that covered it, and show it 
to her; but he turned away from the rotunda 
without gratifying her curiosity... Much disap- 
pointed, she asked, ‘‘ What is that tree that is 
so covered up, Prince Gracious?” 

“It is your wedding present; but you are 
not to-see it until you are fifteen years old.” 

‘But what is it that shines so through the 
linen?” insisted Rosalie. 

“ You will know:in a few days,” replied the 
prince; ‘‘and I flatter myself that.my present 
will be something very rare.” 

** And can’t I see it before I’m fifteen?” urged 
Rosalie. 

‘*No, my dear; the queen of the fairies has 
given her orders, and she will send great 
trouble upon me if. I show it to you before 
you are my wife. I hope, therefore, that you 
will show your love for me by controlling your 
curiosity a few days longer.” 

These last words made Rosalie tremble. She 
thought of the gray mouse, and of the calami- 
ties that would come upon her and her father 
if she yielded to curiosity three times before 
she was fifteen years old. Another tempta- 
tion was waiting for her fall, and she felt sure 
that it was from her enemy, the fairy Detesta- 
ble; so she said no more about the mysterious 
tree, but tried to forget it as she walked about 
the garden. with the prince. In spite of her 
great desire to see the tree, she spent the day 
very pleasantly. The prince presented her to 
all the ladies of his court, and told them that 
the queen of the fairies had chosen her to 
be his wife... Rosalie made herself very agree- 
able to them, and they were delighted with 
the prospect of having so charming a queen. 

The next day, and many succeeding days, 
were passed in the gayest festivities, and the 
prince looked forward with great joy to Rosa- 
lie’s. coming birthday, which was to be their 
wedding day. Rosalie, too, longed to. have 
the day come. She loved the prince, and she 
wanted.to see her father very much; and she 
felt: the most impatient desire to know what 
was. under that mysterious linen.. She thought 
incessantly about her wedding present. At 
night she dreamed of it, and in the daytime 
she found it-almost impossible to restrain her- 
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self from going out into the garden, and trying 
to discover the great mystery. 

The last day of wearisome waiting had 
come. The next: day she would -be fifteen 
years old; and the prince was very busy, 
making preparations for the marriage. The 
queen of the fairies, and all of the good fairies, 
had been invited, and there was a great bustle 
and excitement in the palace. 

Rosalie was left alone in the morning. So 
she strolled out into the garden, and without 
really intending to go near the rotunda, she 
walked towards it, and once. more saw. the 
mysterious linen that hid her wedding present: 
A new desire to find out what was under the 
linen took possession of her. ‘‘ To-morrow I 
am to know this great secret,” she said to her- 
self; ‘‘and if I chose to, I. might know it to- 
day, for I see that there are several little open- 
ings in the linen, and I could easily put my 
fingers in them and draw the linen a little, and 
see what is under it. And who would ever 
know it? I could bring it togegher again after 
Ihad looked in. Seeing it is to be mine to- 
morrow, there could be no harm in glancing 
at it to-day.” 

She looked all around her; and seeing no 
one, and, in her extreme desire to satisfy her 
curiosity, forgetting the kindness of the prince, 
and the danger of yielding to temptation, she 
put her fingers in one of the openings, and 
pulled the linen very gently; but just:as she 
did it, the linen was rent from top to bottom, 
with a noise like thunder, and there appeared 
to her astonished eyes a wonderful tree. It 
had a coral trunk, and emerald leaves, and the 
fruits that covered it were precious stones of 
all colors, — diamonds, pearls, rubies, sap- 
phires, opals, and many others; and they 
were all as large as the fruits they repre- 
sented, and of such brilliancy that Rosalie 
was dazzled as she looked at them. 

But she had hardly glanced at the tree, when 
a noise, louder than the first, broke the delight- 
ful spell that was upon her; and she.was sud- 
denly taken up and carried to.a plain, and 
there she saw, in the distance, the palace of 
the prince crumbling to ruins, and heard dread- 
ful cries of distress. As she stood: looking:and 
listening, she saw the prince come out of the 
ruins, all covered with blood and rags... He 
approached her and said, in a very sad tone, 
“Rosalie, ungrateful Rosalie, see to what you 
have reduced me and all my court. After all 
you have done, I cannot doubt that you will 
yield. a third time to. curiosity;:and complete 
my misfortune, as well: as: your father’s; and 
your:own. Good by, Rosalie. May. you re- 
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pent of your ingratitude to a prince who-loved 
you,.and desired only your happiness.” 

When he had said this, Prince Gracious 
turned and walked slowly away, without even 
looking around once at Rosalie, who was on 
her knees, flooded with tears, and calling to 
him in the most pleading tones. 

Suddenly she heard a little discordant laugh, 
and there stood the gray mouse by her side 
again. 

‘Thank me, Miss Rosalie, thank me for all 
the help I have given you,” said the saucy 
creature. ‘“‘It was I who made you dream of 
the mysterious linen that covered the tree. It 
was I who gnawed little holes in it for you, 
that you might the more easily yield to temp- 
tation. Without this little trick of. mine, I 
think I should have forever lost you, and your 
father and Prince Gracious. One more pecca- 
dillo, my dear, and you will all be mine.” 

The mouse, in her infernal joy, began to 
dance; but neither her words nor her evident 
delight moved Rosalie to anger. ‘It is my 
fault,” she said. ‘‘If it had not been for my 
curiosity and my ingratitude, the mouse.could 
not have made me yield. But all is. not.lost. 
I will show by my sorrow and my patience, and 
my firmness in resisting the third temptation, 
however great it may be, that I am truly sorry 
for my fault.” 

Resolved never to yield again, Rosalie would 
not stir from where she was. All that. the 
mouse could say produced no effect upon her. 
She persisted in staying within sight of jthe 
ruins of the palace. 


a 


LARGE BOWLS. 


| 3 ypeeeesm the great bowl made by order.of 
the Scythian King Ariantas, there were 
two other remarkable ones in ancient times. 
These were made for Croesus, the rich king of 
Lydia, and were sent by him, with other offer- 
ings, to the oracle at Delphi. One was of sil- 
ver, and held above eighty-five hogsheads; 
the other was of gold, weighed five hundred 
pounds, and was worth about half a million 
dollars in gold. 

But the “Great Tun” in the cellar of the 
castle at Heidelberg, though probably not 
equal in value to either of the two last, is 
vastly superior in size. It is made,of copper, 
with iron hoops, and is said to hold eight hun- 
dred hogsheads. anh 


—— Tue interior of the earth is a mass.of 
fire. Volcanoes are the vent-holes of this in- 
terior furnace. 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 
THE MAD ELEPHANT. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


N the preceding sketch I told you about ele- 

pHants that have been tamed; in this I will 

relate something about the wild elephants, that 
roam. in herds through the forests. 

These wild elephants are very social in their 
nature, and always go in companies; so if you 
see one alone it is a bad sign — a sign that he 
is “ mad.” Mad elephants are very dangerous, 
for they are often so furious that they will de- 
stroy everything which comes in their way. 
As they are fond of resorting to the banks of 
rivers, boats that happen to lie anchored there 
are sometimes in greatdanger. These native 
boats are rather small and frail, and are easily 
demolished by the trunk and feet of the infu- 
riated beast, when once he has attacked them. 
Sometimes the boatmen are able to escape, but 
they, too, frequently fall victims to the fury of 
the “‘ mad elephant.” 

I remember an instance which occurred when 
we were on our way up a river to a distant vil- 
lage. In India boats never travel during the 
night, — for it would not be safe to do so, as 
navigation is often dangerous. It is the cus- 
tom of the native boatmen to fasten the boat 
to the shore, in some spot which is clear from 
jungle, and where they can build fires with 
which to cook their evening meal. They gen- 
erally select a “‘ sand-bank” for this purpose, 
and after they have securely moored the fragile 
boat, quickly form their rural encampment, 
and proceed to ‘‘ get supper.” Glad to be re- 
leased from the confinement of the boat, we 
would take a stroll: upon the sands, while the 
men were engaged in kindling a number of 
small fires upon the river bank. Then they 
would fix three small sticks upright in the sand 
over the fire, so as form a support for the ves- 
sels in which they cooked their rice. Their 
evening repast always consisted of rice boiled 
in this manner. Each man cooked his rice for 
himself; and then, seated in groups upon the 
bank, they would eat their frugal supper with 
great apparent relish, using their fingers in- 
stead of spoons. As darkness came on, a large 
fire would be kindled upon the bank, in order 
to keep away the wild beasts that prowl around 
in the night time, and which frequently come 
down to the water’s edge, either to drink or in 
Pursuit of their prey. These savage animals 
are afraid of a fire: hence, if one is kept 
burning through the night, it is a great secu- 
rity to travellers, since it keeps the wild beasts 
away pretty effectually. 
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In the instance to which I have alluded, we 
had fastened our boat to the shore as usual, 
one evening, and all had retired to rest except 
my father. He remained up till a late hour; 
and then, laying aside his writing, he thought 
he would go out into the open air for a few 
moments, in order to enjoy the extreme beauty 
of the night. Our little boat, with its living 
freight, was all alone in that wild region of 
country; there was no settlement near, and 
we were surrounded only by forests and tall 
jungles. But though so alone, the Eye that 
neither slumbers nor sleeps was watching over 
us, and that guardian care was protecting us 
from the numberless perils of the wilderness! 

It was nearly midnight as my father went 
upon the top of the boat; and as the damp air 
from the river fanned his brow, the silence of 
the solemn hour was almost unbroken. Be- 
neath, the stream flowed gently on, its smooth 
expanse looking like molten silver in the moon- 
beams; above, fair ‘‘ Luna” shone in radiant 
majesty, and tlge constellations seemed to glow 
with unwonted brilliancy. Entranced with the 
still beauty of the scene, he looked around 
upon the landscape; and at length his eyes fell 
upon the farther bank of the river, which lay 
buried in deep shadow, cast by the trees that 
grew down even to the water’s edge. There was 
one spot upon the bank which had been par- 
tially cleared by the falling of some of the 
trees; and as he gazed in that direction, he 
thought he heard a crackling amid the boughs 
of the forest; and presently he saw a dusky 
form emerge from its depths, and stand within 
the “clearing.” He could not determine what 
it was, for the moon had become partially ob- 
scured, and the unknown object seemed to loom 
forth, bulky and shapeless, amid the shadows. 
But, as the moon once more shone forth with 
unclouded lustre, he discovered that it was an 
elephant — the largest one he had ever seen! 
As it was all alone, and had apparently wan- 
dered away from the herd, he knew that it was 
‘*mad.” A mad elephant! Those were fearful 
words to him, as he stood there all alone that 
night, and thought of the loved ones sleeping 
below. With anguish he realized his and their 
utter helplessness. 

O, how he trembled for our safety! For if the 
savage animal should get a sight of us, we 
were completely in his power. Our situation 
was indeed one of imminent peril, for if the 
beast were disposed to attack, nothing could 
save us. It would be of no use to attempt to 
escape by flight upon the land, for we could . 
not penefrate far into this region of jungles, 
or hope to reach even the nearest settle- 
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ment. If we remained in our frail boat, it 
would prove no protection; nor were we suffi- 
ciently armed to resist his brute strength. It 
was a moment of fearful anxiety; and when 
presently the monster, seeming to discover the 
boat, plunged into the water and swam direct- 
ly towards us, my father felt that our destruc- 
tion was inevitable, unless a kind Providence 
averted the danger. Earnestly he prayed for 
the preservation of his beloved ones, even as 
with breathless solicitude he watched the prog- 
ress of the angry animal. Thus he prayed, 
and watched, and waited, during moments of 
such agonizing suspense that they seemed to 
him like so many slow hours! The elephant 
swam to the spot where the boat lay; and 
then, instead of attacking it immediately, as is 
their custom, he stood perfectly motionless for 
a few moments, as if hesitating whether to 
destroy it or not. As if in direct answer to the 
prayers of that agonized watcher, he seemed to 
decide to do the boat no harm; for, after hav- 
ing looked at it a while, he turned and walked 
off in the opposite direction. 

We were not informed of our preservation 
till the next morning; and when we heard of 
the danger in which we had been, we felt that 
we had indeed escaped death as if by a miracle. 


YELLOW BAOK AND THE LAKE OF 
HONEY. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


UZZ—z-z-z. And young Miss Yellow Back 

Bumble Bee set up a fierce murmur, and 

darted to and fro, as if she had been crazed; 
then bounced out of the door. 

Her song was not in the least like the sleepy, 
good-natured hum of amiable bees, but was as 
angry and vindictive as if it had come-from a 
wasp or hornet. 

““T tell you what, comrades, it’s time Miss 
Yellow Back was corrected a little,” spoke up 
grave old Velvet Legs. ‘She'll injure our 
reputation, if she doesn’t do any other harm. 
She’s always in a quarrel with something or 
other; and, for all she’s so quick and fierce, 
she does the least work of any in the nest.” 

“It’s her irritable temperament; she can’t 
help it, poor thing!” said charitable Gauze 
Wing, emptying the honey from his well- 
stored bags into the clean wax cell. 

** Then let us treat her as a sick person — put 
her. into one of the sick wards, and keep her 
out of mischief,” persisted Velvet Legs. 

“You've no feeling at all, Velvet Legs,” said 
Striped Wing, the brother of Yellow Back. 
“You're old and dull. You've not kept up to 
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the times. Yellow Back is a genius, and genius 
is always erratic. She'll dazzle us all yet by 
her achievements. She is indignant at our 
tameness. She says we are imposed upon, 
because we. don’t resent our injuries.. There’s 
a great lake of pure honey in the pantry of the 
farmer. Why should we spend our time wan- 
dering all over the fields for a few drops, when 
we can help ourselves to that? Yellow Back 
volunteers to lead the way. She has already 
brought a fine specimen. Why should we be 
content with so plodding an existence, she 
asks, when a little boldness and ambition 
would secure us a harvest of plenty, so that 
we might sit at our ease?” 

‘‘Hum, hum, hum,” retorted old Velvet 
Legs, contemptuously. ‘I have lived a little 
longer than Yellow Back, and I know that her 
words are those of folly. There may be a lake 
of honey, and there may not. ButI am sure 
of this much — the old way of bumble bees is 
the way for me, and I shall not enter into any 
such reckless project. I am willing to earn my 
own food.” 

At that moment Yellow Back came sail- 
ing in. 

** Come, come!” cried she. ‘* The coast is 
clear; the great crystal gateway they call the 
window of the pantry is unclosed; now is the 
moment for making our fortunes. A_ bold 
move now, and we may rest in luxury the 
rest of the season.” 

‘* What sort of comfort would that be?” de- 
manded grim old Velvet Legs. ‘‘ You’d have 
all the time then for quarrelling. I warn you, 
friends, that her counsel is foolish, that it will 
lead to ruin. Do you think the farmer will 
tamely allow you to drain his lake of honey? 
What if he comes to attack you?” 

“Velvet Legs is a coward, and dull of un- 
derstanding,” retorted Yellow Back. ‘ Accept 
me for your leader, and I promise you victory. 
Have we not weapons of our own? Do not 
these clumsy mortals run from our stings? 
Who will listen to such a croaker? Come on, 
my heroes!” 

The young and enthusiastic gathered around 
Yellow Back. A few of the old and sober ones 
had regard for Velvet Legs, and valued his 
advice. 

“Let us consult the queen,” said Gauze 
Wing. 

Velvet Legs sighed at this; for the queen 
was young, and little learned in the ways of 
the world, and he guessed that the flaming 
picture of Yellow Back would dazzle her. 

Velvet Legs found that his fears were pro- 
phetic. ‘The queen ardently approved the 
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project, and from that time the subject was 
settled. All the empty jars and cells were put 
in order, ready for the great supply of honey 
to be stolen from the wonderful lake ;.and then 
the whele company sallied out. Velvet Legs 
accompanied them a little way, exhorting and 
entreating, and warning them of the danger 
they braved, But Yellow Back buzzed so loud 
his voice was quite drowned. : 

“ Farewell!” cried Velvet Legs. ‘I shall 
hie me to asafe distance beyond the farmer’s 
vengeance, but near enough to learn the result 
of your expedition.” 

‘* He shall have none of the honey,” said 
Yellow Back, scornfully. 

** No, I.do not desire, much less expect any. 
I shall be unable to help you, in case your 
fine expedition turns out disastrously,” replied 
Velvet Legs, sorrowfully. 

Heflew on, found a snug retreat under the 
leaves‘of a young cherry tree, and waited there 
quietly. 

Yellow Back meanwhile, buzzing in her loud- 
est fashion, led the way, and sailed through 
the open window of the pantry. There, to be 
sure, was the lake of honey. With loud hums 
of exultation the bumble bees all flew towards 
it, and gathered in a close line around the 
smooth, white edges. 

“See!” cried Yellow Back. ‘ Do you heed 
that old croaker now? Am I not a worthy 
leader? Which will you trust in future?” 

* You! you! you!” buzzed and hummed 
from the delighted crowd. 

The first disaster came to Gauze Wing. He 
slipped on the smooth porcelain surface as he 
bent down, and went headlong into the lake. 
The honey was very delectable to the taste, 
but exceeding disagreeable for a bath. Gauze 
Wing was pinioned down as by iron fetters. 
The others endeavored to assist him, but were 
in imminent danger of sharing his fate. A 
loud buzz of consultation ensued, so loud in- 
deed that the noise penetrated to the kitchen. 

** Bless my heart! father, won't you look 
here? Sarah, Jenny, only come and see!” 
cried out the farmer’s wife, peering into the 
pantry. 

“The enemy! the enemy!” shouted Striped 
Wing, giving the alarm. 

‘*Use your stings! fly at them!” cried Yel- 
low Back; and she dashed at the white fore- 
head of dear little Jenny, and left a cruel mark 
there. 

A few of the others followed her example, 
and darted with savage rage at one and anoth- 
er of the intruders, who retreated hastily. 

** See, see! we. are victors!” cried out Yel- 
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low Back. But that word was her last. The 
farmer reappeared, veiled and gloved, with a 
long brushin his hand: He used it vigor- 
ously, and Yellow Back fell lifeless to the floor. 
In wild-affright the others darted*towards the 
window, but only two were through ere that 
avenue of escape was closed. All the rest were 
soon lying, in an ignominious heap, beside the 
lake of honey. 

Gauze Wing, held fast prisoner by the honey, 
saw all, and groaned in anguish. 

**O, Velvet Legs, Velvet Legs, would we 
had listened to your wise counsel! would we 
had trusted to your better experience!” cried 


| he, with his expiring breath. 


“It beats everything. I never saw bumble 
bees so bold and so vicious,” said the farmer. 
“T’ll just stop up that hole at the corner of the 
house; their nest must be there. Only look at 
poor Jenny’s forehead. I won’t leave a bumble 
bee on the place.” 

And ‘so the queen, waiting impatiently for 
the return of her spoil-laden subjects, was first 
informed of the catastrophe by the panic- 
stricken entrance of one of the bees. She 
had scarcely listened to the disastrous recital 
ere the hot breath of the smoking brand the 
farmer thrust into the hole gave notice of still 
more imminent danger. She expired, calling 
on Velvet Legs for forgiveness. 

He, poor fellow, witnessed with deep sorrow 
the destruction of his swarm, and the ruin of 
his home; but he was consoled by knowing 
how earnestly he had warned them. He made 
his way to a neighboring swarm, where he was 
warmly made welcome, and where, when silly 
young bees ridiculed the caution of the old 
ones, he was always ready to relate the affect- 
ing story of Yellow Back and the Lake of 
Honey: 


THE GREAT HARRY. 


HIS was the first double-decked vessel, 
and the first war vessel of any size, built 
in England. She was constructed in 1509, by 
order of King Henry the Seventh, in honor of 
whom she'was named. She was of one thou- 
sand tons’ burden, measured one hundred and 
thirty-eight feet in length and thirty-eight feet 
in breadth, from outside to outside, carried 
eighty guns, and cost upwards of £14,000. 
Her stem-and stern were very lofty, and she 
carried four masts, according to the fashion of 
the time. Down to the year 1545, the Great 
Harry was the only vessel of her kind in the 
British ‘service. She was accidentally burned 
at Woolwich in 1553, in her forty-fifth year. 
Ww. 
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NAUTICAL DEFINITIONS. 


E have been requested to tell our readers 
‘something about ships.” It is difficult 
to speak on paper so as to be understood on 
this subject, but with the assistance of the pic- 
ture we may do something. People in the 
country say ‘“‘ship,” when they should say 
“vessel;” for the latter is applied to all kinds 
of craft, while the former ‘denotes a single 
kind. ‘ Ship,” however, is often used in a 
general or poetical sense for any kind of vessel. 
A vessel receives its particular name from its 
rig rather than its size. A schooner, for in- 
stance, may be larger than a ship, though the 
rule is the reverse. The first and most obvi- 
ous distinction between vessels is in the num- 
ber of masts. 
A skip has three masts, with yards and 


square-sails on all of them, as seen in the pic- 
ture. But there are other vessels having three 


masts which are not ships. If the yards or 
cross-sticks on the.masts were taken from the 
mizzen or left hand mast in the engraving, 
the vessel would be a dark. A bark, then, has 
three masts, but no square-sails on the miz- 
zen-mast. A three-masted schooner has no 
square-sails. A barkantine has three masts, 
with no square-sails on any but the fore-mast, 
which is rigged like that of a ship. 

A brig has two masts. If the mizzen-mast 
in the picture were removed, the vessel would 
be a brig. An hermaphrodite brig has the fore- 
mast rigged like that of a ship, and the main- 
mast like a schooner, which has two masts, 
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but no square-sails, unless so indicated by her 
name. A fore-and-aft schooner has no yards, 
A top-sail schooner has two top-sails.on the 
fore-mast, none on the main-mast. . A sloop 
has but one mast, and in this country has no 
square-sails. Rd 

All these vessels have a bowsprit, which is 
the spar running out obliquely forward, or at 
the right of the picture, In small craft it is 
usually a single stick, much shorter than that 
in the cut, which has three parts — the bow- 
sprit, the jib-boom, and the flying-jib-boom, 
each of the last two taking its name from the 
sail which is sgt above it. The lower three- 
cornered sail forward is the fore-topmast stay- 
sail, over the bowsprit. The next is the jib, 
and the third is the flying-jib. When a fourth 
is set, it is called the outer-jib. 

Each of the three masts is composed of four 
parts, and always made of three, and some- 
times of four sticks. All the sails and rigging 
on each mast take the name of that mast. If 
this fact be remembered, it will be easier to 
understand the subject, for there is a beautiful 
and harmonious system pervading the whole 
wilderness of nautical terms. The lower sticks 
are called simply masts — the fore-mast, the 
the main-mast, and the mizzen-mast. The next 
above them have the additional word “ top,” 
as the fore-topmast, the main-topmast, the 
mizzen-topmast. The third adds another 
word, ‘“ gallant,” as the foretop-gallant-mast. 
The fourth is designated by the word “ royal,” 
as the fore-royal-mast, the main-royal-mast, 
the mizzen-royal-mast. 

The yards or cross-sticks have similar 
names: the main yard, which is the lower 
one on the middle mast, the main top-sail- 
yard, the main-top-gallant-yard, the main-roy- 
al-yard. When there is a fifth, it is called the 
main-skysail-yard. The lower yard on the 
mizzen-mast is not often called the mizzen- 
yard, but the crossjack-yard. In most vessels 
no sail is set on this yard, though one is repre- 
sented in the picture. The fore and aft sail 
farthest on the left is called the spanker; the 
upper spar to which it is attached is the 
spanker-gaff; the lower one the spanker- 
boom. The outer end of the gaff, from which 
the ensign is displayed, is the peak, and is so 
called in all fore and aft sails. The stick 
pointing down towards the water from the 
bowsprit is the ‘‘ dolphin-striker;” the ropes 
distended by it are the jib-guy and the flying- 
jib-guy. The rope or chain running from the 
bowsprit down to the stem is‘a bobstay. The 
ropes running from the bowsprit to different 
parts of the fore-mast are called stays. 
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534- Montreal. 
537- S-cot. 
B-lasting. 
Falter. 
G-round. 


535- Dordogne. 
535. P-lace. 
541. W-ring. 

544. F-eel. 
547. S-even. 

N-one. 550. G-race. - 

S-pain. 553. B-rest. 

555. Rio Grande. 


536. R-ill. 
539. #-Annie. 540. 
542. W-hen? 543. 
545. ° G-lass. 546. 
548. G-lance. 549. 
551. B-utter. 552. 
554. The (H) ague. 
556. Des Moines. 557. An- 
droscoggin. 558. Monongahela. 559. Shen- 
andoah. 560. Minnesota. 561. Delaware. 
562. Raritan. 563. Illinois. 564. Washita. 
565. White. 566. Onion. 567. Vi (gill) 
(ants) (eye) S T (heap) R (ice) O (fly) (burr) 
(tie) — Vigilance is the price of liberty. 568. 
Honesty is the best policy. 569. Tarantula. 
570. Ithasa Spire. 571. It hasaCelle. 572. 
It is on the Fox. 573. It has Luck. 574. It 
has Abo (a béau). 575. It has a Bornza 
(born czar). 


* 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Cross-worp ENIGMA. 
578. My first is in ocean, but not in bay; 
My second is in June, but not in May; 
My third is in water, but not in land; 
My fourth is in finger, but not in hand; 
My fifth is in noun, but not in article; 
My sixth is in grain, but not in particle; 
My seventh is in black, but not in white; 
My eighth is in balloon, but not in kite; 
My ninth is in lemon, but not in dates; 
My. tenth is in door, but not in gates; 
My whole is a part of the United States. 
GrorGe GIMNEY. 
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_ .CHARADR: 
579. My first is nothing ; my second is.some- 
thing; my whole is nothing. Martz. 
DovusLe AcrosTIc. 
580. 1..To seize. 2. To flow. 3. The moon. 
4- To thrust. The initials form a metal, and 
Co Mik. 


the finals a kind of fuel. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


581. We will defend a state in Divdud. 582. 
Starry gin hash. 583. Hares run s0 argi. 
584. Sob on, pet C. Harry HAstTInGs, 

REBUS. 


ANAGRAMS. 

586. O, pot pies. 587. Sheets to churn. 
588. Red drug noun. 589. Go dine, raven. 
590. Men at Glen. 591. Ten ears. 

* FREDDY F Rost. 
PROBLEMS. 

592. How can the first six digits be arranged 
that they may amount to just 75? 

593- Three numbers amount exactly to fifty- 
one. The second multiplied by the first equals 
the third; the square of half the second equals 
the third; and the second, minus the first, mul- 
tiplied by the quotient of the second by the first, 
equals the third. What are the numbers? 

594. A man had a certain number of peach- 
es. He gave away a third and one over, lost 
a seventh of the remainder and two over, sold 
a quarter of the remainder and five over, and 
had twenty-five remaining. How many had 
he originally? Josian TRINKLE. 

ENIGMA. 


595. It is composed of 9 letters. 
The 6, 2, 3 is used in making shoes. 
The g, 5, 1 is a weight. 

The 8, 7, 4 is a negative particle. 





The whole is an island. j. Fo Ps 
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HE letters still come much faster than we 

can answer them, and we have more ac- 
cepted matter on hand than we can use in six 
months. We had supposed that when the 
warm weather came, our correspondents would 
stop writing letters and making puzzles, but 
they come as fast as ever. We can publish 
only a very small portion of the matter sent, 
but we will endeavor to be fair about it. 

We cannot tell about H. W.’s matter at the 
South during the rebellion till we see it; but 
we should like something about the base ball 
clubs of Utica. The first enigma attacks our 


modesty; and in the second the name of the 
river is not spelled right. 
his laurels for the present. 
Osceola’s geographical questions will not 
quite do. 
striking 


Levi must rest on 


They should contain. something 
in order to be acceptable. The 
enigma exceeds the rule. The double acros- 
tic will answer. ~ Judging from his letter, we 
fear Mark Miles’s story and dialogue would not 
suit us. — King Philip must read the enigma 
rule in No. 20; so must C. M. — Some of 
W. A. R.’s transpositions shall have a place. — 
In C. W. B.’s enigma no one could guess~a 
man’s name. We may have something about 
gymnastics — what do you wish to have? — 
A. L. C. will agree with us that The Starry 
Flag is getting to be an old story. — Dick M. 
is informed that the second volume of the 
“Young America Abroad” series will proba- 
bly be published in August. 

Our friend Josiah Trinkle sends ‘some fifty 
odd things,” all of which appear to be good 
enough to use; but we can only make a selec- 
tion from them. — H. W. sends a very pleasant 
and encouraging letter, for which we are very 
grateful. —R. L.’s is not ‘‘much” riddle, but 
we shall keep it.— Gold Pen’s letter makes 
our editorial heart leap, and we insert his 
request, of course: ‘*‘Gold Pen’ desires to 
become acquainted with some of ‘ Our Boys 
and Girls;’ and any of their autographs, ad- 
dressed to ‘Gold Pen,’ Box 2835, New York, 
will be kindly received.” 

Jerry Juniper, when he writes for the press, 
should not “ ditto” words; but the cross-word 
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is accepted. —.Marie’s charade shall be printed. 
— Rob Roy, June 10, very good; accepted. — 
Paul Pry’s rebus is certainly as good as many 
we have published, but we accept only remark- 
ably good ones zow. — George Gimney’s con- 
tributions are good.—Is F. E.’s “‘enigma,” 
‘“ Firefly,” original? — Our Jack — one name 
is enough for each of our correspondents. — 
An association with a title as long as that 
proposed by Dot would die of strangulation in 
attempting to utter its own name. There has 
been so much said about the society by our 
contributors that we shall give the subject 
serious consideration, and the many sugges- 
tions we have received shall have due weight. - 

We thank Phalanx for his pleasant letter, 
and will consider the ‘literary rebuses.” — 
Ned Ney is another name for an old contribu- 
tor. Stick to your text. — H. G.’s best rebus 
has been published. He would like to corre- 
spond with Clarence Clayton.—S. R. T.’s 
poem was too late. The rebus shall go to the 
engraver. — Box 51 would probably receive his 
Magazine by Friday of the week preceding that 
of the date. We are glad to please the old as 
well as the young. — E. W. S.’s rebuses are 
fair, but not * extra.” — Wandering Jew’s con- 
tributions are good, and are accepted; but the 
venerable myth may have time to wander an- 
other year, perhaps, before they are printed. — 
Some of Cliff Clipper’s matter shall be used. 

St. Louis (no name) must write his trans- 
position plainer. — Harry Hastings, June 18, 
shall have a hearing in time. —G. F. T.’s let- 
ter shall be saved for future use. — Rip Van 
Winkle is rather curt to the young ladies, and 
we will not publish his proposition. We think 
the young gentleman should send his picture 
first. — We come to a sheet signed ‘‘ Snooks,” 
perhaps part of the one from St. Louis noticed 
above. If so, write plainer. — Nettie May will 
find the terms in the prospectus. For a year 
from July send $2.50; for a year from last Jan- 
uary, $2.25. (Back numbers will be sent.) 
The contributions shall be preserved. — Jack 
Spratt’s handsome compliments are appreci- 
ated — so are his puzzles. Willy Wisp may be 
addressed at box 224, Malden, Mass. 

Jerry Jingle’s anagram shall be used. The 
rebus is not quite clear enough. — A. A. H.’s 
rebus is on a forbidden topic. — We hope Lo- 
rain Lincoln is satisfied with No. 27. The 
puzzle matter shall be saved. — L. B.’s poetry 
is pretty good, but it is best not to publish it. 
— The answer to S. A. S., Jr.’s cross-word can- 
not be “ Peg,” for it has eight letters. — A Sick 
Boy’s enigma does not come within the rule. 


' See No. 20. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE MONROE DOOTRINE. 


|B ryprent the last six years we have heard 
a great deal about the Monroe Doctrine, 
and yet few men would now be able to tell 
precisely what that doctrine is. Writers on 
international law, learned statesmen, even 
presidents of the United States, have not been 
of one opinion on this point. Indeed, the au- 
thor of the doctrine himself did not define it 
the same in 1826 as in 1823. 

A few sentences in the seventh annual mes- 
sage of President Monroe (December 2, 1823) 
comprise what was once the Monroe doctrine. 
The more important declarations in those few 
sentences were, that the American continents, 
as they had assumed and maintained a free 
and indepefident position, were not further to 
be colonized by any European power; that we 
should consider any attempt of the parties to 
the Holy Alliance to extend their “ paternal ” 
system to this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety; and that an attempt by any 
European power to oppress or in any manner 
to control those Anierican governments who 
had declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we had ac- 
knowledged, would be viewed as the manifes- 
tation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States. 

At that time there was a question between 
Great Britain and the United States on. one 
side and Russia on the other. All three 
claimed settlements on the north-western por- 
tion of North America. England and the 
United States thought they had an interest 
in keeping Russia as far north as possible; 
and the declaration against further coloniza- 
tion of the Americas by Europeans was in- 
tended especially for Russia. The other points 
of the doctrine were intended as an encourage- 
ment to the young republics of Spanish Amer- 
ica and a warning to the Holy Alliance. 

But were we to. take up arms to prevent col- 
onization, and to defend every little republic 
in the western hemisphere? John Quincy Ad- 
ams, President Monroe’s Secretary of State, 
and the real author of the Monroe doctrine, 
answered this question in 1826, when the sub- 
ject came up in connection with the Paxama 
Mission. 





THE: ORADLE OF CIVILIZATION. 

RrRo™ Asia Minor and Egypt to China 

across the southern portion of the Asiatic 
continent, were settled the first civilized na- 
tions known in, history. There it was that, 
after the deluge, men first learned to cultivate 
the earth, and to make roads and bridges. 
On the banks of the Nile, the Euphrates, and 
the Tigris were built the first great cities of 
which we have any record. 

More than two thousand years before our 
era there was an active commerce through 
these cities; and at a very early period this 
commerce extended from Egypt and Pheenicia 
to China. This ancient trade differed in many 
important respects from the commerce of our 
day. One of our ships will carry many hun- 
dred tons. The ancients traded mainly by 
land, and their ship was the camel, “ the ship 
of the desert.” Among our éxports for the 
four months ending April 30, 1867, we find 
about four hundred million pounds of cotton, 
an amount which would load half a million of 
the stoutest camels, more than four thousand 
a day, for the whole time. We can see, there- 
fore, that in tonnage ancient commerce could 
not compare with that of the present time. 

On the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, and 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, there was a 
trade in heavy goods; but this was the excep- 
tion. During forty-five centuries before the 
discovery of Ameriea the commerce of the 
world never completély changed its character. 
The larger part of the carrying trade, up to 
the time of Columbus, continued to be by 
land, and the articles of traffic were light and 
costly. Gold, ivory, coloring substances, fine 
cotton stuffs, with representations of plants and 
animals in the brightest colors, embroidered 
satin, pearls, diamonds, and other precious 
stones, were some of the principal of these. 

The most interesting and valuable facts in 
the history of these and other articles of an- 
cient wealth, we shall give from time to time 
for the benefit of Our Boys and Girls. 


—— Foe is. caused by the union of two 
masses of vapor of different temperatures. The 
earth is heated by the sun with much greater 
rapidity than the ocean.. When the warm air 
from the land unites with the colder air of the 
sea, the vapor is condensed and rendered 
visible. 

—— Tue Society of Cincinnati was formed 
by officers of the armies of the revolution in 
1783, and has been continued up to the present 
tirae by their descendants. 





